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confined to attacking the new Protection. I spoke on unemploy-
ment, the means test, housing and town planning, and almost
every subject that lent itself to debate. I specialised on education,
having for many years been convener of the Liberal Education
Advisory Committee, which I formed at the request of Mr. Asquith
as far back as 1923. I brought together a number of distinguished
educationalists. University professors, heads of both the public
schools and state schools, elementary and secondary, and when-
ever a new departure in education was made, I used to call them
together and seek their advice. Originally Sir Robert Blair was
chairman, but when he retired, the members of the committee
asked me to act in his place. Though the members were all Liberals
they mostly preferred to remain anonymous, as it might make it
difficult for them either with their local authorities or their governors.

I invariably spoke on the Education Estimates, and as Ministers
of Education were constantly changing and few of them stayed for
any length of time in this Department, I had more continuous
knowledge than most of them.

I sometimes wonder whether all this parliamentary work was
worth while. I did take my duties seriously3 attended debates,
"often sitting late at night, studied blue books and white papers,
drafted amendments and prepared speeches. I suppose someone
has to do this work or the parliamentary machine would not function.
But I was never given the opportunity to exercise the skill and
knowledge I acquired, as a Minister of the Crown. I have seen
young men with very little parliamentary experience, without
serving a long apprenticeship and with no special .qualification, get
on to the Treasury Bench. Even with the advantage of having a
departmental machine behind them to write their speeches and
prepare their briefs, they have not exhibited any great gifts. I am
not complaining, but I wonder whether all my hard work was
justified by the results. Certainly the public knows little about the
work of private members. These days the Press are sparing in
their reports and the only chance a member has of any publicity is
to get involved in a scene which will give him headlines, the kind
of publicity I have never s.ought. When it comes to an election,
tooj I am afraid work in the House of Commons counts very little.

A member who rarely speaks in the House but is always visiting
his constituency, opening bazaars, or attending to their personal
grievances, receives far more appreciation than another who may
be assiduous in discharging his parliamentary duties and fighting
the people's battle on the floor of the House. My friend Commander
King-Hall has formed a Hansard Society to encourage the reading
of the Parliamentary Debates and to increase their sale. I do think
the nation wants to become more conscious of what does go on in